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DOING ALL FOR THE GLORY OF GOD. 


Att the useful occupations of men are in fact subserving 
the glory of God. ‘They are all effecting some beneficent end 
which he originally designed. He has left a part of his 
purposes unfinished that they may be completed by human 
labour and ingenuity, he has given man the faculties which 
qualify him for the work, and placed him in circumstances 
which operate as a continual incentive to do it. We speak of 
the natural and the artificial, of what God makes and what 
man makes, and the distinction is convenient; but in fact, all 
the works which are wrought by the industry, skill and taste of 
man, and to which he is prompted by the wants of his condition, 
are the works of God operating through the instrumentality of 
human faculties. The spontaneous fruits of the uncultivated 
earth are not all that it was meantto bear; nor were its 
products designed to be used only in their rude state ; nor was 
it intended that each little spot of earth should be contented 
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with its own native productions; but that all the earth can be 
made to bring forth by the most improved modes of agriculture 
all the various fabrics of comfort, utility and taste which the 
most ingenious processes of manufacture create, all the 
increased enjoyment which can be derived from wide and free 
commerce of the most distant corners of the world with each 


other, making the peculiar blessings of each common to all, 


was a part of the original purpose of divine providence. We 


are accustomed to indulge in magnificent speculations respect- 
ing our great Western Valley. We imagine, and apparently 
with much reason, that it is destined to become the seat of a 
higher civilization than has yet been realized by man ; that its 
trackless forests are to be the sites of splendid cities ; its broad 
prairies to be the granaries of a dense and happy population ; its 
unexplored streams the thronged highways of a rich and varied 
commerce ; that new facilities of intercourse will conduce to 
the prosperity of its inhabitants ; that civil institutions matured 
and perfected by time will give free scope to their enterprise ; 
that genius will there receive new inspiration ; that unimagined 
forms of art will there arise; that architecture, at the bidding 
of a free and cultivated people, will create more glorious 
works than ever before at the command of kings ; that poetry 
will there breathe a more earnest spirit, and music utter a 
more impassioned tone; that that region will become the 
garden of the world; that it will become, not m« rely all that 
Italy was in her best days, but more than all that she might 
have been, with a better established and regulated freedom, 
with the experi nce of more ages, and w ith a purer Christian- 
ity. Will this picture ever be realized ? If it be, God will 
effect it by human hands, moved by the various motives, high 
and low, which are the springs of human action. If it ever is 
realized, then the thousands who are yearly flocking thither, 
and, prompte d by impulses of pre sent nece ssity or greediness 
of gain, are breaking up the wilderness, are the beginners of 
the work. They are the agents of Providence in executing a 
vast beneficent plan. And so too, every where, the husband- 


man who causes the plant to spring out of the earth, the 
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manufacturer who produces useful fabrics, the merchant who 
promotes the interchange of commodities between distant 
countries, the artisan who builds houses or makes any of the 
conveniences of life, the labourer who performs the humblest 
office in aid of any of these great departments of industry, 
the man, in short, whose occupation is to do any one useful 
thing, is, consciously or unconsciously, a minister of God. 
Why should he not be, consciously? Why should he work 
blindly, like the little insect which builds the coral reef, and 
thinks it is providing itself a yearly habitation when it is laying 
the foundation of a continent? Why should he not feel 
himself a minister of God, and enjoy the elevation and happi- 
ness which that feeling gives? Why should he not be cheered 
in his labour by admiration of the glorious plan on which he 
is working? Why not sympathize, as it is his blessed _privi- 
lege to do, with the infinite love of which he is the agent? 

The presence or absence of this sentiment makes a great 
part of the difference between the religious and the irreligious 
man. ‘The same outward occupations engage the hands of 
both, and there is generally nothing in the manner in which 
they set about them which distinguishes their respective 
characters. The great distinction is in the spirit with which 
they act. The sentiment we have described consecrates 
labour. It makes all work, worship. ‘The action which is 
inspired by it is a manifestation of the same spirit of which 
prayer is the expression. ‘The man who is habitually posses- 
sed of it fulfils the apostolic injunction to “ pray without 
ceasing.” He dwells in the busy resorts ef men as a holy 
anchorite, not that he engages in business with reluctance, or 
condescension, or indifference ; he engages in it cheerfully 
and heartily but with a reservation of his spirituality. He 
looks beyond the worldly and personal uses of his occupation, 
and aims to fulfil its spiritual purpose. The notion is still 
prevalent, we apprehend, that there is something in the 
business of life inherently hostile to religion, that the recluses 
of old took the true method of acquiring the highest degrees 


of holiness, and that because the business of the world must 
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be done by somebody, those who are necessarily employed in 
it are therefore excused from the most exalted attainments of 
excellence. But it is not so. This whole dull mass—as in 


one point of view it may seem—of worldly occupation, is 


capable of being thoroughly penetrated, illuminated and made 


beautiful by the transmuting power of holy intention. There 
is an opposite error to be avoided; the idea that diligent 
attention to the labour of a man’s worldly calling is necessarily 
by whatever motive prompted, promoting his religious improve- 
ment. This impression, we fear, is sometimes left by an 


unguarded manner of speaking even in religious discourses. 


We consider it a false and dangerous impression. Diligence 
in business and labour may expand the intellect, give energy 
to the will, and confer a power of self control and self direc- 
tion, which qualify a man for the accomplishment of any 
purpose, good or bad, which seems to him desirable ; but we 
see in it no natural tendency to produce or promote a religious 
state of soul, without a conscious and intended use of it for 
Every useful labourer is, as we have said, 
unconsciously advancing society, increasing 


of God. With re- 


that purpose. 
Conscious y or 
human happiness, accomplishing a work 
spect to the result produced, it may make little difference in 


¢ 


which state of mind he acts. With respect to himself, it 


makes an infinite difference, whether he is engaged in his 
occupation with worldly and selfish purposes, or whether he 
perceives the beauty of the design which he is helping to 
execute and feels himself a co-operator with the good provi- 
dence of God. ‘The latter state of mind is a religious state: 
it is exercise and education to the spiritual nature. Into the 
former no religious element enters. 

This sentiment gives interest and dignity to the humblest 
occupation. It is the antidote of that weariness and disgust 
which are sure, at times, to overtake the soul when it has long 
been enslaved to worldly pursuits for their own sakes alone, 
and which are indications of the wrong and indignity which 
are thus put upon it. It inspires contentment, self respect, 


alacrity in business. It lightens “ the burden of the mystery” 
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of this too often “ unintelligible life.” Life ceases to be an 
unintelligible mystery in the light in which the spirit places it. 
It appears so only to the eye which regards it from a wrong 
point, and confines its view to a narrow portion, but when we 
stand off, as it were, at the right distance, and look at it in its 
wide relations and remote effects, and contemplate it as a part 
of a great whole, we take in its beautiful effects, and its every 
day work no longer seems to us unmeaning drudgery, the only 
end of which is to prolong the existence which it makes 
miserable, but as a necessary instrumentality to the completion 
of a divine work, and we labour with the enthusiasm of the 
sculptor, who thinks not of the toil of cutting stone, whilst 
his soul is inspired with the idea of beauty which he burns to 
realize. 

All low and base practices, dishonest arts, and selfish pur- 
poses would vanish from the presence of this spirit. They 
could not co-exist with it. They would be felt at once to be 
utterly unworthy of one who performed so noble a function as 
the humblest man would be conscious of performing. Every 
man would feel himself to be labouring, first for the benefit of 
the who e, and for himself only so far as his private interest is 
pe I ectly consistent with the greatest general good. There 
would be no selfish competition, no desire of unfair advan- 
tages. ‘The whole business of society would be conducted 
honourably and magnanimously. 

Still less could such occupations as bring gain to the individ- 
ual, without advantage, or with positive injury, to the commu- 
nity, sustain themselves for a moment, where this spirit 
prevailed. To this test they would all be brought, and if they 
could not abide it, would be utterly abolished. 

And if the business of the world were always done in this 
spirit, it would be more effectually done ; human prosperity 
and happiness would be more surely advanced ; even material 
wealth would be more rapidly accumulated. It might be 
thought, that if reiigion could have its perfect work, it would 
diminish the interest, and slacken the energy, with which the 


business of the world is now carried on, that the view which it 
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gives of worldly interests as secondary in importance, would 
damp the zeal with which they are now pursued. But we 
cannot think that such would be the effect. In many respects 
we can see why religion would infuse into the business of life 
a new spirit of enterprise. By checking all dishonest practices 
and introducing disinterestedness and magnanimity into the 
transactions of business, it would give it greater certainty and 
security. By discouraging all occupations which prey upon 
the community without any compensating benefits, and all 
luxury and excess which lead to unproductive consumption, it 
would keep wealth and industry in such employments as tend 
directly to the greatest production and widest diffusion of the 
means of physical comfort and enjoyment. By checking the 
mad and feverish thirst for sudden gain now so prevalent, it 
might seem to be retarding the prosperity of the community, 
but it would be making it slower only to make it in the end 
more sure, and would afford protection against those periodical 
reverses which are the effect of attempting a too rapid accu- 
mulation, and which throw the prosperity of the community 
back far behind the point to which a moderate and healthy 
activity would have advanced it. An advantage may often be 
secured with greater certainty and in higher degrees, when it 
is a secondary object, than when it is made an ultimate end of 
pursuit. It is so with happiness. ‘That man is not the happiest 
who makes happiness the direct aim of all his exertions, but 
he to whom it comes incidentally, whilst he is diligently 
engaged in some worthy and disinterested enterprise. It is so 
also with fame. The highest and truest distinction is not 
gained by him whose conscious motive to exertion is to get 
himself a great name, but by him whom fame follows unlook- 
ed for, in the faithful use of great powers for good ends. So 
toc, we believe, the greatest accumulation of material wealth 
would be made in a community who were not seeking it as a 
final good, but were working from a sense of the duty of 
developing in the greatest degree and highest perfection all the 


means of comfort, utility and refinement, which a good provi- 


dence designed for the use of man. 


































THE BEATITUDES. 


Tue Jews were expecting Christ the Conqueror, not Christ 
the Crucified. The immense throngs that pressed up the hill 
to listen to the mighty wonder worker hoped perhaps ‘hat he 
was about to declare himself in the desired character, and 
“ restore again the kingdom to Israel.” This persuasion, 
strong in the individual bosom, is lighted into a flame by the 
combustible sympathies of a crowd. Heart beats to heart, 
deep calls unto deep. All the maddest passions of human and 
Jewish nature were setting in one direction like the irresistible 
momentum of the ocean’s tide. What a lofty moral daring in 
Jesus to say to these fiery natures, peace, be still, to scatter 
their brilliant, but unfounded, anticipations, and in the face of 
thousands, ready to raise the war-shout of a military leader, 
and rush to conflict, rapine, and dominion, to deliver first the 
Beatitudes, and then the sharp, searching comments on the 
maxims and morals of the Scribes and Pharisees ! 

His object was to give his disciples and the bystanding 
multitude some just notions of the nature of his mission, and 
kingdom. Omitting all mention of what their ears were most 
eager to hear, he defines his as a kingdom within, a reign of 
the spirit, self-government. He lays their towering hopes in 
the dust, by showing them that blessedness, happiness comes 
not from without, but within, not from self indulgence, but self 
denial, not from honours, treasures, sensual gratifications, but 
from meekness, humility, righteousness, purity, peace, and 
persecutions. This groundwork of his religion he throws into 
the form of bold and beautiful paradoxes. Paradoxes they 
seem at least to most men, and few have made such large 
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spiritual attainments, and risen so near to the Saviour’s point 
of view,as to behold in them exact and eternal truths of moral 
being. He proclaims the Beatitudes as the Magna Charta of 


the soul, a declaration of its rights, so sacred, so long abused, 


so nobly to be vindicated by the Gospel, its rights to “ life, 


iberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” the despotic ascendancy 
of the hody notwithstanding. The Sermon on the Mount is of 
itself no mean argument for the divine truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

Taking an elevated situation, that he might the more 
conveniently address the vast concourse, and assuming the 
teacher's appropriate attitude, he says, what? Blessed are the 
self-satisfied, the proud, the rich, the worldly-wise, the quick- 
tempered, the ambitious, tl.e popular ? Oh no. “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” 
What a commanding proof of the truth and authority with 
which he spake, that he flattered no human prejudices, made 
obeisance to no false desire, but struck out a new orbit of 
revolution, and inculcated a theology and philosophy, so pure 
and grand, that the old sages had only caught a glimpse 
thereof! He settles the long-vexed question of Happiness. 
Happy those whose poverty is of the spirit, who feel that they 
are poor inwardly, who are conscious of their spiritual destitu- 
tion. Blessed are such, whether rich or poor in this world’s 
goods. They are happier than the self-satisfied, self-sufficient, 
who are not enough alive to their moral condition to know how 
barren it is, who, like the self-righteous Pharisee, mock God 
with thanking Him that they are “ not as other men are,” and 
who absurdly imagine that they are of necessity spiritually 
rich by virtue of their Abrahamic lineage. The kingdom of 
heaven belongs to the poor in spirit, because they will seek it ; 
they feel their want of it, and they will not rest contented 
until they have enrolled their names as its loyal subjects. 
Their state of mind gives them a predilection for the Gospel, 
and they shall be its earliest, happiest possessors. It is a point 
worthy of note, that in all the beatitudes the rewards promised 


correspond with the characters which are called blessed. Thus 
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the poor in spirit are heirs of the whole rich kingdom. The 
hungry are filled ; the merciful are compassionated. 

But he does not stop with the announcement of one truth, 
great though it be. Heaven distils through his lips its treasured 
wisdom. ‘ Happy they who mourn, for they will be comfort- 


4 


ed This sentence was doubtless spoken with reference to 
the existing temper of his audience, no less than stated as a 
law of man’s being. They were looking for a golden age of 
dancing and feasting and revelry. The gay and the light- 
hearted would in their judgment be the most welcome guests 
at the palace of the coming king. The Great Teacher holds 
up the new dispensation in a reversed view, as the friend and 
comforter of the sad and afflicted. ‘The mourner over his sins 
would be pointed to repentance, and free pardon before a 
merciful father. The bereaved would see the mysteries of 
Providence cleared up and dissipated by the breaking of an 
immortal day upon this darkened globe. Jesus came to “ give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” He would 
open fountains of unfailing consolation to reach the deepest, 
keenest sorrows of the mind. ‘ Not in pride, and plenty, and 
mirth, but in a lowly, sorrowing mind, amidst persecution, and 
tears, and blood, he saw the elements, the springs of human 
jlessedness. Study those wonderful words of his, and see 
how true it is in the very nature of things that they only are 


blessed whom he pronounce d so.’ 


ks time to mend 


‘ He that lacks time to mourn, la« 

Eternity mourns that 
** Blessed the meek.” We have no word in our lan- 
guage to express the idea of genuine Christian meekness. 
The idea itself is undeveloped. For what is called meekness 
is thought by most persons to savor of pcor-spiritedness, 
servility, and apathy, than which nothing could be farther from 
the sentiment of Jesus. The meek are the mild, the conciliat- 
ing, the modest, the patient. The meek respect themselves 
too much to be vain, arrogant, and quarrelsome, and others 


too much to be either servile or proud, Jesus was meek, but 
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he asserted his rights, when they were infringed upon. Paul 
was meek, patient in the reception of the grossest insults and 
abuses, but far from being tame or abject; he sharply rebuked 


those who maltreated him. Meekness is a nice balance of 


qualities, which in most men run into extremes, either too high 


or too low, either into sensitiveness and pride, or timidity and 
meanness. It is one of the miracles of Christ’s character that 
it combined within itself in loving harmony and unbroken 
wholeness those traits which have been deemed unlike and 


almost hostile—energy and gentleness, high intrepidity and 


lowliness of mind. ‘“ ‘They shall inherit the earth, or land.” 


The Jews were familiar with this phrase ology, for it described 


the greatest blessings under the figure of Posse ssing the prom- 


ised land of Canaan. How crushing to their mounting hopes 
to hear the virtue of meekness thus extolied to the skies. Not 
the revengful, the military chieftain, the ambitious leader, not 
those whose souls are on fire with the grandeur of power, the 
exultation of victory and vengeance, not those are blessed, or 
shall attain the greatest felicity. The meek by the very 
quality which others despise, are the happy men. They have 
peace. ‘They are exempt from the evils, sorrows, and losses, 


which plague the malicious and passionate, They inherit the 


earth. They obtain an universal empire over the hearts of 
mankind. ‘They win the world which no warrior’s sword ever 


yet has conquered. ‘They are meet for the richer inheritance 
of he iven. Th Ss is the eve r] neg - | of moral exist- 


It is mournful to see it ry and in private life how 


often it has been violated by men who have aspired to “ do 
some great thing,” anc grasped their ruin in their bliss.” 
Bible, as in all Lit lat Is spiritual is often 
illustrated by what | animal, Strong desires are called 
hunger and thirst. ‘Truth is called bread, meat, water. No 
wants are so frequent and imperious as those of food and 
drink. ‘They come continually, and are never long satisfied. 
Denied a few hours, they create intolerable distress. What 
words then in the range of language or image ry could more 


fitly and emphatically « xpress the constant longings which the 
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good experience for more goodness, the unquenchable desires 
of man’s spiritual being! ‘ Happy those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, moral excellence, for they shall be 
filled.” ‘This was no common-place truism, no dead abstrac- 
tion. It was apropos to the time and audience. It bore 
directly upon their experience, it reached their consciousness ; 
they felt it to the core, and were “ astonished at his doctrine.” 
For they realized in their empty and unsatisfied hearts the 
unwelcome truth that the desires after pleasures and riches 
and honours were insatiable, and that only in yearning after 
moral goodness would they be filled, satisfied, and happy. 
Their wishes had revolved about self as a centre. Jesus 
sought by this deep axiom to turn the current of their impulses 
in another direction. Happy, says this profound Teacher, are 
those persons who, so far from confining their wishes to aught 
earthly, and aspiring after political advancement, or outward 
riches, or the mad joys of conquest,are haunted with irrepressible 
longings after moral excellence. ‘They shall be satisfied, and 
they alone of all earth’s aspirants. “ A true desire to know and 
do the will of God will secure its own end.” 

Oppressed as the Jews were by their haughty Roman lords, 
] 


they longed for vengeance and freedom. ‘They nursed a stern 


and cruel hatred towards their enemies. ‘The fury with which 
it burst out and raged forty years after is evidence how 
thoroughly it had taken possession of them. Acquainted with 
their vindictive temper, Jesus, instead of falling in with it, as 
an enthusiast would have been likely to do, or turning it to his 
own account, as an impostor would have surely done, gives it a 
notable reproof, and crowns the very opposite quality of mercy 
with his benediction. ‘ Blessed the merciful, for they will 
obtain mercy.” The merciful feel for others’ woes, forgive 
injuries, and practice benevolence. They stand in contrast 
to the dark tribe of the cruel, revengeful, and pitiless. They 
will obtain that boon themselves which they accord to others. 
From God they will experience mercy, for their characters are 
well-pleasing in his sight, and assimilate them to his image. 


A merciful temper has in itself an earnest of his favor. From 
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ade 


men also they can with more confidence presume upon kind 
treatment, if they practice the same. ‘There is a rude sense 
of justice in most men that urges the return of like for like. 
How beautifully the great poet strikes his harp in behalf of 
this Christian sentiment— 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 


It is an attribute of God himself.”’ 


“« How shalt thou hope for mercy, rend’ring none ?”’ 


‘“‘Happy the pure in heart, for they will see God.” The 


rendering of our English version would be improved to put 
will in the place of shall throughout the beatitudes. It is not 
so much a prediction which Jesus makes, that such and such 
qualities shall be rewarded, as a simple declaration of the 
consequences of certain states of the heart. The merciful 
will naturally obtain mercy. The pure-hearted will see God. 
There is a cause-and-effect connection between the antecedent 
and the consequent. Purity of heart is insisted upon in 
contradistinction to the outward, ceremonial purity, enjoined 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, while within they were full of 
all manner of moral uncleanness. The pure are the holy, 
innocent, undefiled. Their spirits have not contracted the 
blots and stains of sin, or have had them washed white 
again in the living waters, “that flow fast by the oracle of 
God.” They will see God. A figure of sense is employed to 
portray a spiritual state. The phrase has some allusion 
perhaps to the Jewish rites, as the ceremonially pure alone 
were admitted to the worship and symbolical presence of 
God in his temple. In the East, likewise, where monarchs 
seldom appear to their subjects, to see them was accounted the 
highest of honours and privileges, and equivalent to enjoying 
their friendship and favour. ‘To see God is to enjoy his favour, 


to understand his character, realize his Providence, to live as 
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seeing the Invisible, to have a close and confiding walk with 
Him. None but the pure can do this. Their unspotted hearts, 
like a mirror, reflect a distinct image of God, as he appears in 
the world of matter and of mind. Origen remarked, * God 
has no body, and therefore is invisible; but men of contem- 
plation can discern him with the heart and understanding. But 
a defiled heart cannot see God; but he must be pure, who 
wishes to enjoy a proper view of a pure being.” 


“ 


slessed,”’ continues this celestial Instructor, “ are the 


peacemakers,” those that are pacific, and also active promoters 


war, | 


of peace around them. I sound no preparation of 
summon you to no fi lds of carnage ; on the contrary, my 
beatitude is for the lovers and maintainers of peace and 
concord. These will be called, will be, the children of God. 
For he isa Being of Peace, and in their efforts to control their 
own passions, to allay angry contentions, and establish harmo- 
n families, in ne ighbourhoods, in nations, through the 


warlike world—and every one may do somewhat, and many 


ny 


can do much in the cause of Peace—they put on the divine 
similitude. They vindicate their sonship to the Great Father. 
They are the favored men of Heaven. How full of dignity, 
privilege, and blessedness is this filial relationship to the 
wisest, mightiest Being of all! A few have been worthy of it. 
Once a century, there arises a Penn, or a Worcester. But 
how “few and far between!” Bright beacons upon a 
furious sea, scattered stars in an angry sky, green spots upon 
the wide Sahara, the J have been. God be thanked for the 
emall, but clorio is band. 

** Blessed are the persecuted, for their’s is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” Those that are despised, calumniated, imprisoned, 
tortured, killed, for the cause of religion, have by such 
martyrdom shown that they were inheritors of the kingdom, 
which consists of righteousness, peace, and joy. Persecution 
may consist of other injurie s than those upon liberty, property, 
and life. Reputation may be attacked, odium excited, feelings 
lacerated, sincerity and goodness brought into groundless 
suspicion. ‘The tongue and the pen can inflict deeper wounds 
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than the sword. “ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution. In the imperfect, mis-judging, prejudiced 
communities of the freest lands, a man cannot act up to his 
sense of duty in morals and belief, ** dare singly to be just,” 
“conferring not with flesh and blood,” and not fall upon evil 
tongues. The Apostle told the plain, but sad, truth. Of 
course we ought not to court persecution, but if its lighter or 
heavier blows fall on us, for righteousness’ sake, on account of 
religious independence, and adherence to duty, then happy are 
we. | nsp akably happier we are than the persecutor, happier 
than those who repress honest convictions because they are 


unpopular, and who seek to please men rather than God. To 


the pers cuted be longs the k nedom of heaven. = Here also 
is a sentiment in direct opposition to the pre judices of the 
Jews. It must have been no slight mystery to them, how the 
kingdom of heaven was to belong to the persecuted, the 
despised, and the oppressed. In that kingdom, they fondly 
hoped that all the se natural evils would cease, that there would 


be ease and pl nity and th and prot a pe ace and joy. 


And yet this ‘Teacher upon whom all eyes are fixed—to whom 
all are listening, pronounces the humble, the lowly, and the 


pe rsecute d, the true and happy possessors of the heavenly 


kingdom. ‘To us what truth is now unfolded in the language 
of Jesus! They who have suffered in the cause of truth and 
coodness, what a fiorlous dominion is their's! How they 


in the as believer 








ign 


the doctrine ot mimortatity we aiscern 


h ‘ he r stat and reigning ims Lae tie ctions of myr ads of 


intelligences.’ 
Changing the address from the third to the second person, 


Je sus re peats with emphasis and parti ilarity the same ide a, 


contained in the former verse. You who shall take up my 


th happy ones. \ 


I 


cross are s for the ambitious, the lovers 
> 1 ‘ } . 
ot pi isure, the love rs of money, they can have no piace in 
mv kingdom, but must remain in outer darkness. Happy is 
your lot, if you meet with rey ngs, slander, and perse sulion 


on account of your attachment to the gospel. ‘These things 
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will show the goodness of your cause. They liken you to the 
prophets of old, who suffered the bitterest injuries, for their 
fealty to God. 

It is remarkable that whilst Jesus spoke to his audience what 
bore most powerfully on their state of mind, he spoke also for 
all times and lands. He enunciated sublime moral facts. He 
stated principles which are daily verified in the experience of 
every sensual or spiritual life, led on earth. And yet mankind 


are so enveloped in the mists of self-ignorance, that they do 


not feel that these very things are startlingly true in their own 
case. They do not understand that with the same resistless 
necessity that binds their bodies to the earth, their spirits are 
bound to the laws of spiritual being. They have not a deep 
and stirring conviction that happiness, blessedness is only 
attainable by the qualities and acts which Jesus commended, 
and that it would be just as impossible for a spiritual nature to 
be happy, filled, at peace, in any other way, as it would be to 
live without air and food. No, these are not yet convictions, 
interests with the mass. Happiness is sought elsewhere— 
soucht afar in obj cts, scenes, possessions, | leasure s, changes, 
not at home in the bosom of the spirit. But from the sad 
experience, wrung from a world full of uneasy, discontented, 


the lesson is taught us, as well as from the 


embittered hearts, 
lips of J sus, that these are all miserable expedic nts—** broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.” There can be no Happiness 


upon such conditions. It is not in the nature of things, the 


nature of man. We can be happy, blessed—but let us hear 
the solemn voice from the ancient hill of Gallilee, resounding 
through the depth of centuries with ever increasing volume and 


sweetness to the children of men— 


‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 

‘ Blessed are the y that mourn.’ 

‘ Blessed are the meek. 

‘ Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 
‘ Blessed are the merciful 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 


‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ’ 


‘ Blessed are the persecuted for righteousness’ sake.’ 


A. A. 
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FROM A LETTER TO DAVID ELLINGTON BY A FORMER ASSOCIATE. 


* * Ever since your praiseworthy endeavours 


after ever-increasing excellence have been publicly noticed, 


(see Monthly Miscellany, No. Il., May, 1839,) I have been 


seeking a fit opportunity and an ite theme for a 





communication to my old friend and associate in the labors of 


body and mind. It is now several vears since I parted from 

. ] ‘ lieel ; 
you, and my family has now grown up into little men and 
women, so that they can and do take some interest in the 


employments of my leisure hours. You may recollect that we 
not unfrequently deplored the listless and profitless manner in 
which many of our neighbours were accustomed to spend their 
evenings, and other hours of domestic intercourse. You may 
recollec t. also, our re solutions that the time should be be tter 
employed, the hours more profitably as well as interestingly 
} 


} 
ved ata sultal 


le age. I will 


spent, when our families had ai 
now lay before you a few details of the manner in which I 
have carried my resolution into practice. 

If any of the subjects upon which | have been thinking o1 
reading during the day have very powerfully arrested my 
attention, I select a passage from the book giving the substance 
of what has thus interested me, and this | read to my family 
after supper. Or if the course of my own thoughts have been 
such that I wish to engage my wife or young ones in the same, 


I give them viva voce a sketch of them. If no such subject 
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for next day’s meditation and conversation have occurred, I 
then have recourse to the chapter of the New Testament 
which I am to read in the evening. From the various para- 
graphs or subjects contained in the chapter I select one, or 
more sometimes, to which | direct the attention of my little 
audience by making a few explanatory or practical remarks. 
The passage from a book which | have read and commented 
on, or the remarks I have made from my own reflections, or 
the chapter I have read and particularly the one paragraph I 
have dwelt upon especially—one, and sometimes two, of these 
become the exercise and task of the family for the ensuing 
day. Knowing that an account will be required of the pas- 
sage or the chapter read, and of the remarks made, all my 
family are kept in a state of active and constant attention to the 
subject. At the breakfast and the dinner hours the subject is 
entered upon, and furnishes interesting and profiting occupation 
for these brief snatches from daily labour. But at evening the 
longest space is given to a review of the subject or theme; 
and then questions to the young ones to test their attention and 
understanding, attempts to impress useful lessons on their 
young hearts, and conversation with their mother—these 
together make my evenings fully occupied, and believe me, 
most delightful y oce ied. 


By this method of spending our hours of domestic inter- 


, | secure for my f and family many advantages 
“ 1 were unappropriatel—many blessings which were 


ted, before | made this the regular employment of each day. 


| vill be obvious to \ 1, my dear frend, that the minds of all 
. , 
of us 1 st be kept upon the stretch, ever active and emploved, 
| te” 
+ + +] 
we may D ) \ Sol ( ol atte on at the 
family eetings i st boy, ‘ i , enters with much 
. ; } 
ito these exer 1 am very sure at he is 
securing for himself the very useful habit of steady and 
continuous attention. For myself, every moment | can Wwith- 
} ht | : lawnt ] ‘ + +] ‘ 
draw my thoughts trom my work, 1s Gevoted most intentliv to 


meditation upon the app nted theme, and to devising methods 


| = 


of making the family discussion interesting and instructive 


Q0* 
ow 
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This advantage alone—this giving of useful employment for 
all the leisure moments of the day—I estimate very highly. 
It saves our thoughts and time from running to waste as do 
those of too many—it gives us the command of our thoughts, 
enabling us to recall them from wandering, as they are so apt 
to do, you know, over all creation, from Dan to Beersheba. | 
have become so attached to this method of spending our few 
hours of domestic intercourse, that | would not now relinquish 
it to occupy the same hours in the acquisition of wealth. | 
secure for myself, and I trust for all committed to my charge, 
an enjoyment and a satisfaction which treasures of silver could 
not procure for me. If you have not already hit upon the 
same method | am sure you will highly appreciate its worth 
when you have tried it, and | hope you will be the means of 
recommending its adoption to John Smith and others over 
whom you exercise a silent but powerful influence. 

How frequently, in re flecting upon the advantages of these 
our daily family occupations, has a passage from Lord 
Brougham’s Discourse on Science, which we have often read 
and talked over together, been brought to my recollection. 
The passage | refer to is that in which he contrasts the state of 
mind of a man who has passed an evening listlessly or in 
reading a silly tale, with that of the same man who has spent 
his evening in going through the proofs of some of the great 
doctrines of astronomy or other natural sciences. What a 
contrast, indeed, when he goes to sleep or gets up next 


morning! ‘* He will feel himself in the one ease listless and 


dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and happy 3 in the one 


case, if he do not appear to himself humbled, at least he will 
not have earned any ¢ laim to his own re spe ct: in the other 
case. he will enjoy a proud consciousness of having, by his 
own exertions, become a wiser and therefore a more exalted 
creature.” 

All this might be applic d to our former and latter modes of 
employ ing our domestic hours. 


Your 


Friend, 
































THE IGNORANCE OF MAN 


We are but of yesterday, and know nothing, says an 


inspired writer. And is it so in truth, that this noble being, 
created in the image of God, boasting his superiority over the 
mere animal, and pluming himself on his alliance with angels, 
knows in reality nothing! There are views of ourselves which 
we can even take without feeling the poverty of our highest 
attainments. How narrow are the limits of the finite, those 
beyond which we cannot pass, compared with the infinite. 
How little can be known by man, how much less does he 
actually know. Who that has separated himself, and sought 
to intermeddle with all wisdom, has not felt,—as he journeyed 
from language to language, and from science to science, and 
saw his prospect continually enlarging,—the mournful igno- 
rance of man, and that in one sense at least “* he that increas- 
eth knowledge increaseth sorrow ?”” 

We have schools and colleges and associations in our cities 
and villag s for improvement in knowledge. We assemble in 
these institutions to communicate one to another the things we 
have le arned : and we congratulate ourselves on the unparal- 
leled | cht of the age. Were it not wise some times to re verse 
the picture, to consider how little we know, and inquire what 
reflections and feelings our ignorance should inspire? These 


lated ‘n the remarks which follow. 


are the points to be conte mp 
If they shall aid us to see ow Ss as we are, the time we 
devote to them will not have been mis-spent. 

We commence with affirming that of the Natural Perfections 
of the Being that formed him, man knows comparatively nothing. 


Whence did God proceed ! lt Is usual to reply, He 1S sel{- 
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existent. 
comprehend it? 


beyond the human understanding. 


IGNORANCE 


But what is self-existence ? 





OF MAN. 


A cause in itself uncaused is manifestly 


We can only say, so it is, 


so from the nature of the case it must be. 


nothing. 


omnipresence, infinite power and wisdom, words in continual 
use, yet who has ever fathomed their significance ? 


express indeed any precise thought in our minds? 


Look then at those divine attributes, omniscience, 


Can we in anywise 





Farther we know 





Do they 


They are 


words employed simply to set forth our belief that we cannot 


know the nature and extent of the divine presence, knowledge, 


wisdom and power. 


They touch a theme incomprehensible 


both to the philosopher, who has spent years in their investiga- 


tion, and to the man who 


never entered a hall of 


science. 


Study does, it is true, confirm our faith in these amazing 


perfections ; but how they exist, no man comprehends. 


question 1s as appropriate now, as it was 


ago, “*Canst thou by 


find out the Almighty to perfection ?” 
He 


mighty God, we at once determine, is higher than we. 


pursuit, on the faculties of man. 


searching find 


We 


is weak 


out God ? 


The 


four thousand years 


Canst thou 
meditate, in this 
The 
We 


and finite. 


ascend thence to angels, to archangels, and even to the exalted 


At 


is greater than I.” 


Son ol God. 


Imagination fail 


S. and 


ove 


this he ight we hear that voice » My Father 


rwhelmed by our 


conceptions, we break forth, ** O he depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable are his 
: ; ’ 135 ( 
judgments, and his ways past finding ¢ 
' } Den ont ‘ yy A t 
It Vi contemplate the | S ( ruture vhat do we know 
of them? (io back to the commencement of tim What 
pre | When did Jehov command davs, months. | 
1 1 P : . : li 
an ( ssnould be ( ess rounc Lhink of the 
. is 
i n n ot S und 3 creatures. can vou 
. 1 | 1) ’ 0 
conct or a pe woenh V ec ne when this worid was 
lau nto bein Yet ) ( V, ave, lar more 
" ‘ , Ss 
confounded by tl s ( n tha had no beginning, 
. . u 
Ul OC LTill th l | ne self. 
: C: 
Li t now carry ¢ views I ward lf Iie past pt rpli xed 
: tl 





We are 
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accustomed to speak of a period when time shall be no more. 
Yet what do we know of this change? We can imagine ages, 
centuries, thousands of years, but have we the least under- 
standing of a crisis, at which all these divisions of time shall 
terminate ? 

The events too of that future, what a sealed book is here. 
How painfully true is it that of this subject we know nothing. 
Think of that unseen world, toward which every swift-winged 
moment is bearing us onward, on how few points that concern 
it are we informed. Man once hoped to live again. The 
wise, one perhaps in a generation, had faith that there was 
such a state. Jesus Christ came upon earth, laid down his life 
and rose from the d ad to assure us of a like resurrection. 
Now we do know that we too shall rise and live hereafter. 
But this is nearly all our knowledge of the future world. For 
how, or where we shall then exist no man can tell. Not even 


is the day of our departure disclosed 1o us, Unde r what 


} 


circumstances s we are to live another y« ar, another day even, 


how many privations, disappointments, and sorrows are before 


T 
us, or what joys and successes Providence will bestow on us,—- 


the whole is wrapt in impen 


trable mystery. We may hope 
for unchanged gladness in the days to come; we may fear 
reverses and griefs, but the heavens will be still overcast. 
Shadows, clouds, and darkness hang on our path. 

Consider next our ignorance in relation to Space and its 
occupants. Not a few die without even passing the bounds of 
their own land, nay, the little region of their birth, We count 
him an experienced traveller, who has visited a considerable 
portion of the nations of this world. Te compass the globe 
is deemed by many a business worthy a whole life. Yet what 
is this earth, with all its kingdoms, compared with the empire 
of the Universal Monarch ? 

Take a glance by night at the deep blue vault above. You 
see a multitude of glittering points. It is but a faint descrip- 
tion of these far-off worlds to say that they are more than we 
can number. A late English astronomer, whose labours in 


this science were a theme of wonder, affirmed that no less 
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— 


than a hundred years were needed to survey the whole visible 
heavens as minutely as he had been able, with his utmost 
exertions, to view a small portion of this vast field! We speak 
of the solar system, with which we are connected, as if it were 
no inconsiderable portion of God’s works. Far as the teles- 
cope can penctrate is discerned a dim centinel, who occupies 
more than four score years in completing his lonely round. So 
remote, too, is he from the creat centre of light, that the sun 
seen from that planet probably appears but a twinkling star. 
Yet all this is but a single system. We speak of the immensi- 
ty of space. Let us then in our thoughts journey on beyond 
this system. There is a stand-point from which all this 
assemblage of bodies must seem but a far-off spark. And 
where shall we rest ? It is computed that there are fixed stars 


so distant that a ray of light, though trave lI 


ing twelve thou- 
1d miles in a minute, would not reach us in less than a 
million of years! THlow many systems must we visit ere we 
arrive at the bounds of the Universe? Has it, indeed, can it, 
have any bounds at all ? 

But matter is finite; each portion of it is so, and why should 
not the whole have likewise its limits ? Of this subj ct truly 
“we know nothing ”» What « irkness closes over our prospect 
How reasonable does that language now appear, at which we 


were once amazed. “ | do not know.” said Newton, _ what | 


may appear to the world, but to myself | seem to have been 
only ea boy p! iving on the seashore, and diverting myself 
in now | then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth |: J all undiscover- 


ed before me.”” What a sad testimony to the infant ignorance 


But we need not soar thus high to establish our doctrine. 
There are proofs of it nearer than these. Yes, in the very 
nearest objects we find enough to baffle our researches. We 
speak of natural and chemical affinities, of attraction and 
repulsion, of gravitation, that all-commanding influence, yet 
what do we know of these things as concerns their causes and 


essence? We divide matevial substances, with philosophic 
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pride, into animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms and fancy 
that this clears up their abstruse points and qualities. But how 
much, looking minutely at the whole, do we really comprehend 
in regard to their nature? It has never yet been so much 
as entirely decided what are the boundaries of each of these 
kingdoms. There are substances which one man of science 
tells us are mineral, while another calls them animal. So is it 
with the claims of certain things which some term vegetables, 
but others define as capable of self-motion. Scarce a year 
passes in which the learned do not contend some for this and 
some for that exposition of the wonders of creation. Each 
day we live, if we observe closely the mighty operations 
around us, there are facts and occurrences to be witnessed, of 
which we must confess we have no understanding. Turn where 


we will, to the humblest plant, or to the meanest insect, if we but 


ask, how does this grow, how that breathe and move, our 
inquiries are mocked ; we can only say. ‘It is the hand of the 
Lord, the hand of the Lord, whose ways are marvellous, and 
whose works past searching out.” 

We have ascended to the skies and then looked on things 


near us to illustrate the ignorance of man. But a deeper 


mystery, if possible, is still to come before us and that is 


ourselves, Human Nature, what do we know of this uni- 


verse within us ? What can we say of its origin, its 
essence and ultimate destination? For six thousand vears 


new systems of moral and intellectual philosophy have succes- 
sively enjoyed each its day and then passed away. The wise 
like the weak have been defeated in their endeavours to solve 
this great problem, man. It is yet to be decided what are the 
distinguishing properties of our nature, how precisely we 
differ from the inferior orders of creation. Once it was said 
man may be designated as a rational being; but now we have 
learned that some animals reason. Nay there are those who 
maintain that certain moral qualities are not confined, in the 
downward chain, to the human species. There have been and 
still are conflicting theories on nearly all that concerns our 


intelligent and spiritual capacities. 
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Two subjects especially are now warmly agitated in this 
community which affect vitally the philosophy of our nature. 
Let Phrenology prove true, prove what its advocates claim it 
to be, and it will overthrow conclusions that had for ages been 
deemed indisputably established. It will introduce radical 
changes in the modes of education, and in the employments 
and pursuits of our race. Or suppose a science deduced 
hereafter from the facts of Animal Magnetism, it must alter 
completely cur views of human nature, and prove the past 
philosophies vitally erroneous. We name these things not as 
believers in the novel opinions referred to, but to Llustrate the 
ignorance of himself in which man is involved. Let not these 


allusions be derided ; | 


et it not be conceived that all novel 
speculations are idle, and that our opinions of man are incon- 


testably established. An inspired writer, one too who was 


marke d by his wisdom, deigne d to Inquire, wa who knoweth the 


spirit of man?” And let us too acknowledge in this latter 


age, om of light thou rh it be. that on this momentous topic, 


ourselves, the distinctive powers of the soul, and the essence 


of our faculties, we know comparatively “ nothing.” 

Such is the ignorance of man; so little does he compre hend 
of the natural pe rfections of God, of the past and the 
future, of the boundless regions of space, of distant worlds 
and systems, of things near him, and of his own nature and 
immortal capacities, What are tht sentiments our subject 
Sno d aw ke n ? 

It should teach us IT umility. Who that contrasts the proud- 
est acquisitions of man with the infinite unknown can be 
proud ? How pitiful in the eye of Omniscience must he 


appear who towers and swells with an arrogant self-suffic ency. 
The Saviour of the world, he who had seen the Fath ry and 
who had with a prophet’s ken pierced the solemn future, was 
* meek and lowly.” Can we, born, shrouded and dying in 
ignorance, go about to exalt ourselves? How meagre are our 
highest attainments, and how narrow the compass of our most 
enlarged conceptions. Let us but see them as they are and 
w?> must exclaim, “1 know nothing.’ Pride and self-conse- 


quence will then be banished from our minds. 
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P 

Let us learn, in view of our ignorance, to Adore that match- 
less comprehension before which all is light, to which all time 
and space and being are clear as the noonday. While we, in 
the short tours of imagination, tire and faint, there is a Mind 
which, from its inaccessible throne, goes forth from world to 
world, through suns and systems, without weariness or toil. If 
the contemplation of the little we can fathom kindles a venera- 
tion for his character, what should we not feel, as we reflect 
that these are but a portion of his ways, that what we so admire 
is only the threshold of that sublime temple, in the midst of 
which is One who telleth the number of the stars and calleth 
them all by their names; One who leadeth out these shining 
hosts with the same ease as he * weigheth the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance ?” 

Our subject should incite us to Trust in God. Encompassed 
by infirmities and full of wants, to whom shall we go for aid ? 
Shall we lean on our own scanty resources alone? Alas, 
*“ we know nothing ;” 


we are groping through a land of shadows 
and mists. Doubt, uncertainty, conjecture are the portion of 
us all. But God knoweth all things. ‘Those judgments, which 
to us are a great deep, are to him all open, seen from their 
embryo to their full consummation. And Gop 1s Love. Why 
then should we not flee to him as the child to its parent? Let 
the veil still hang on our prospect. It is enough that He form- 
ed the plan, and that a mercy boundless as his wisdom and 
power presides over the destinies of our race. Blessed are we, 
if not having seen, we shall still believe. There are hidden 
things, affecting, it may be unimagined events gathering on our 
path. We see through a glass, darkly. But let us never 
forget that one thing is revealed tous. ‘* He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love merey, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” ‘This do and thou shalt live. Let us give thanks 
for this cheering declaration, and let us walk by its light. For 
the rest, night is far spent and day is at hand, that day 
where faith shall be lost in sight, and we shall know, even as 


also we are known. A. B. M. 
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A RECLAIMED DRUNKARD. 





We fear that Dr. Tuckerman’s “ Principles and Results of 
the Ministry at Large in Boston” has not been so extensively 
read as the importance of the subject and the interest of the 
details with which it is illustrated, deserve. We suppose the 
following narrative will be new to most of our readers, and the 
weighty instruction which it conveys will justify our recalling 
to it the attention of those who are already acquainted with it. 

* It was about eight or nine years ago, | think, that | became 
acquainted with a family in which were four or five beautiful 
young children, and a wife and mother most solicitously 
striving for their well being. But her husband, the father of 
those children, though entirely able most comfortably to 
support her, and them, and himself,—for he had a good trade, 
and was a skilful workman, and had sufficient demand for 
his labour,—was yet not unfrequently for eight or ten days 
together entirely disqualified for work by an utter abandonment 
to intemperance. At these times, when he could not obtain 
money for the purchase of spirits, he would leave in pledge 
for payment, one or another of his garments, till he had 
scarcely a sufficiency left to cover him. I had soon the great 
happiness to obtain his confidence. He acknowledged his 
fault, his sin, and resolved and strove against it. But I believe 
nearly two years passed before he recovered sufficient moral 
strength to maintain his self-denial longer than a month. His 
lapses even seemed for a time to be regularly periodical. 
During twenty-eight or thirty days he would abstain wholly 
from every stimulating drink; and then, in an unhappy hour, 


he would fall again. At my calls upon him after a few days’ 
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absence, and when I had left him at our last interview appar- 
ently determined and strong, | from time to time found him, 
for he worked at home, either on the bed or on the floor, 
utterly stupid and insensible. No check but of forcible 
confinement could now restrain him from the indulgence of his 
appetite, till by some mysterious movement within himself he 
should be recalled to a consciousness of his condition. Very 
soon, however, after he was recalled, 1 was with him. He 
would then be humbled and ashamed; would make full 
confession and even weep. I saw that the difficulties of his 
case were very great, and felt no disposition to reproach him. 
My whole efforts were directed to an encouragement and 
invigoration of the moral principle, to which I looked for his 
recovery. I could not, without great inquietude to myself, be 
long absent from him, and I availed myself of every means of 
enlightening and encouraging him. His interval of faithful 
abstinence became extended to five and six weeks; but for a 
long time could be carried no further. At length, however, 
he maintained an entire abstinence from ardent spirits for ten 
months. ‘Then he fell again. But his family during this time 
had thriven as they had never before thriven. He had known 
the happiness of self-control, of domestic union and affection, 
of a little store in bank laid by of his wages, of the progress 
and happiness of his children, and of a peaceful conscience. 
From this fall he rose, as I trust not again to fall. I believe 
that during the last three years he has not tasted ardent spirits. 
He is a respectable, industrious, useful and happy member of 
our community. Few meet each other with higher satisfaction 
than he and I feel as often as we come together. But suppose 
that within the first year or two, or even within the first three 
or four years of our acquaintance, he had been forsaken as 
incorrigible and beyond hope. Would he in that case probably 
have been what he now is ?” 

We quoted this passage with the intention of commenting on 
it at some length; but it speaks more powerfully than we could 
speak about it. Who is not at once impressed with the lesson 
it teaches of faith in human nature and consequent patience in 
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dealing with its delinquencies? How many truly sincere and 
zealous philanthropists would have been tired out, long before 
the end of two years, with a man who could not be brought 
by any means to keep sober more than thirty days at a time. 


How many would have regarded his relapse after ten months’ 





abstinence as the seal of his doom, and given him up at that 
point as utterly hopeless. How many would have defeated 
their own aim by harshness. Yet if the minister of this 
blessed work of reformation had had less faith, patience, love, 
or gentleness, a soul would have been lost. Is enough done 
for the reformation of the confirmed intemperate? Is it 
sufficiently thought of ? Are not the friends of temperance 
unconsciously acting too much on the cold and cruel policy, 
which some do not shrink from avowing in words, of directing 
all their efforts to keeping the young and sober from habits of 
intemperance, so that when the present race of drunkards 
“die off,” there may be an end of the evil. To say nothing 
else of this policy, we ask, would not a reformation like that 
above described be a most efficacious prerentire measure in 
the neighbourhood in which it occurred? Could there bea 
more impressive iesson of the evil of intemperance than was 
enforced on the yet uncorrupted by the sight of that man’s 
awful struggle, doubtful and desperate as it long was ? 
Could there be a more striking exemplification of the misery 
of drunkenness, and the blessing and happiness of sobriety 


than was presented by the contrast between his former 


and latter state ? Let all possible efforts be made for | 
the more hopeful purpose of prevention, but in no circum- 

. ‘ 1 
stances, however unfavourable, let cure be given up as 


desperate. 














SUBMISSION TO INEVITABLE EVILS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” 


TEN years have passed since I first embarked on the broad 
Ohio, and set out to seek my fortune in the western world. | 
parted with much cordiality from my early friend Lewis Gray, 
who, like myself, was about to enter the highway of life. We 
agreed to keep up an intimate correspondence and meet when 
we could. Youth opens its heart to congeniality of age and 
circumstances rather than character. We had lived near each 
other, attended the same school, and were finally chums at 
college. This last arrangement was one of his own making, 
for his parents would gladly have had him fare more sumptu- 
ously than at commons, but he had become accustomed 
to my society, and | believe actually preferred it to pies and 
custards. 

Lewis was an only son, and presumptive heir to a large 


estate. I was the eldest of five children, and presumptive 





heir to nothing but my father’s good name. Added to this, it 
was strongly impressed upon my mind that every exertion had 
been made by my parents to give me an education for the 
benefit of my two younger brothers and two little sisters. They 
talked as if my education was to bud and blossom like Aaron’s 
rod, and I had something of the same idea myself. ‘The 
college life of Lewis was much like my own. In all essential 
circumstances we were nearly equal. His garments were of 
a better quality and cut than mine, but they did not keep him 
warmer, nor were they more serviceable. The poor scholar 
fights as stoutly with our Alma Mater for his rights, as the rich 
one. | was never troubled with any feeling of inferiority— 
the truth was I never thought on the subject. Perhaps had 
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Lewis assumed any disgusting airs of wealth or aristocracy, I 
might have had less indifference, but no one could have borne 
such advantages more meekly. He seemed born with an 
uncommon stock of philosophy. I never remember seeing 
him discomposed by any of the adverse circumstances of life. 
In this respect I ought in truth to acknowledge that we were 
widely different. I had, from my youth upward, a wonder- 
fully combative propensity, perhaps this might have arisen 
from the idea, always held up to me, that being the eldest and 
designed for an education, | was not only to fight my own way 
through life, but that of my brothers and sisters. Sometimes 
I almost envied the quiet, gentle acquiescence of my companion, 
under circumstances that put me into a fever, but he had one 
invariable reply, “*‘ we must submit to inevitable evils.” 

I heard this observation so often repeated by him that | 
learned to think it oracular, and am now almost ashamed to 
say, that I actually contended for it one day with a young 
student of divinity, as being a passage of holy writ. The 
great beauty of the thing was that Lewis fully acted it out. 
He had an elegant gold repeater stolen from him during his 
college term. I was all bustle and tumult about it, and awoke 
him two or three times in the dead of the night, to mention 
my projects for discovering the thief. He only roused up 
enough to reply, “If I do not find it, it is an inevitable evil 
that I must submit to.” 

Sometimes | expressed to him my admiration of his philoso 
phy. ‘ There is no merit in it,” said he, with a good humored 
smile, ** what can we do but submit to what is inevitable?” It 
is pleasant to me to recur to this period of my life. The 
influence of my friend’s tranquil, acquiescent temper of mind 
did much towards allaying the turbulence of my own. | truly 
loved and honoured him, and though many impatient words 
passed on my side, I never remember an unkind one on his. 

We both became students at law, and at length the time 
arrived, when we were prepared to enter life. And now our 
destinies were to be wide apart. It was of little consequence 


to Lewis where he opened his office, or whether he had clients 
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or not. To me it was all important; my education was 
expected to be the sinews and life of the family, and yet I 
stood alone, without money or patronage. I confess it some- 
times occurred to me, that my father had better have made me 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water, than thrown upon me 
such painful responsibilities. The never failing observation of 
my friend, however, stood me in stead; if it is an evil, it is 
inevitable, and must be borne. I determined to strike out 
a new path, to quit the beaten track, and travel into the far 
countries of the west. 

I parted from my family with many assurances that they 
should reap the first fruits of my success; and from Lewis 
with mutual promises to write often and minutely. He would 
have forced upon me some of his superfluous money, as he 
valled it, but I had a superstitious dread of beginning the 
world with debt, and so | departed in the patriarchal style, with 
only my staff, and without scrip or purse. It is not to be 
expected that I should relate all my expedients for performing 
my journey. ‘They were honest and resolute. 

I took the free school in a country town for six months. It 
was not an affair of the classics. On one side of me were 
arranged the boys, on the other the girls. It needed a hundred 
eyes to watch the urchins. Frequently showers of chewed 
paper made into balls passed over my head, and lighted on the 
soft curly hair of the girls, who were not slow in preferring 
their complaints. 

I had always pitied that part of the canine species called 
turnspits, and even the criminal at the tread-mill, but now the 
life of a country school master absorbs all my commissera- 
tion. The wearisome spelling out of words, the succession 
of copies from little to capital letters and joining-hand, the 
everlasting cry of “master, please to mend my pen, it 
spatters the ink ;” or, “it has got too big a split.” Then 
the hot, feverish atmosphere of the school room. When the 
children are at last dismissed, the poor turn-spit of a master 
has only time to prepare for afternoon, and eat his dinner. 
At length I accomplished my purpose and embarked on the 
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Ohio, with more dollars in my pocket than I had ever before 
owned at once. It was a clear, bright morning, and as I con- 
templated the sky, river, and majestic trees on the shore, I felt 
a happy consciousness, that my mind had lost none of its 
susceptibility to the beauty of scenery. There was a vividness, 
a freshness in my perception, that I had never had while I was 
studying books. How I wished for Lewis Gray ; I thought 
how his dark eye would rest on every object, how his soul 
would repose in this Eden of beauty. He always rose to my 
mind as the image of tranquillity. Are we not apt to think 
highly of those powers which we have difficulty in acquiring. 
I have since thought that my imagination invested my friend 
with an exaggerated degree of magnanimity, in opposition to 
my own constitutional impatience. It was some time before I 
fixed on my place of residence, and then, not for its tranquillity, 
but because it was one of the most litigious places in the 
known world. When | first arrived | found they seemed to 
regard me as a firebrand thrown amongst them, but I put up 
my sign and peacefully began my vocation. Much as it may 
seem against my interest, my first object was to promote a 
better state of feeling. 1 soon found that I had unwarily done 
essential service to myself as well as to them, for they began 
to make me an arbitrator, and I received pay on both sides. | 
have always found there was one sterling coin that would pass 
with all civilized nations and all classes of men, and that is, 
plain good sense. Genius requires genius to comprehend it. 
Talents may be used for evil as well as good. But what is 
called plain good sense soon enlists even selfishness on its 
side. Its great aim is to teach men what is really for their 
advantage, and in spite of prejudice, ignorance and passion, 
they soon comprehend it. 

I turned then all my attention towards the acquisition of plain 
good sense, and some how or other, from being an impetu- 
ous, hair-brained fellow, found myself growing a useful man. 

Let no one seek a new country as a land of promise ; there 


are difficulties and trials to struggle with, which must be man- 


fully encountered. There is, likewise, often a moral degrada- 
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tion exhibited, which shocks common principle, but there are 
better elements mixed up with it and by degrees the dregs may 
be separated. 

At the end of a few years | was in thriving business with a 
house and office, had sent for one of my brothers and made 
him a country trader, and forwarded remittances to my family, 
for the general benefit. And here let me note, in this new 


country, amidst sand banks and barren pine woods, I found a 


gentle little maiden, who was like a wild flower hid in the cleft 


of a rock. I prevailed on her to become my household 
blessing, and share my lot. At length 1 found a powerful 
coadjutor in the process of civilization. A young clergyman 
came among us, and gave notice that he would preach. They 
listened at first from the novelty of the thing, and soon a 
degree of thoughtfulness ensued. The verse in psalms which 
our preacher took for his first text seemed to be more and more 
verified. 

“When I thought on my ways, I! turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies.” 

[ hardly know how I have been drawn into this outline of 
my own history; it was Lewis Gray’s that | meant to have 
written, rather than my own. I constantly received letters 
from him. He wrote me that, like myself, he had found a 
partner for life, but here the parity ceased ; for she brought 
him a large fortune, and mine only brought me a treasure of 
love and virtue. His union seemed to be a congenial one, but 
he lamented that they were obliged to live in a degree of style 
which was often tedious, he regretted the loss of time, the 
necessity of entertaining hosts of strangers, but added, with 
his usual philosophy, “all this | submit to, for it is inevitable, 
and console myself with my professional pursuits, which 
become more and more interesting to me.” 

Soon after this, another letter came informing me of the 


” 


death of his father. “ By this event,” he wrote, “I have 
come into possession of a large estate and extensive commer- 
cial connections. It seems manifestly proper that I should 


take the same station in life which my father filled, and 
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relinquish the practice of law. I cannot express to you my 
regret at this inevitable necessity.” How I admired the 
philosophy of my friend! I knew there was no affectation in 
his regret; a life of calm, elegant retirement, with professional 
business enough to keep it from stagnating, was what he had 
always desired. Yet here I beheld him plunged, without his 
own consent, into all the perplexities and harrassing anxieties 
of a merchant. 

Without having much of the resigned spirit of my friend, I 
had insensibly adopted his language. Once, when a crop 
of corn was suddenly inundated by the rise of the river, I said 
to my wife, “* We must bear it patiently, for we shall always 
be subject to it. It is an inevitable evil.” ‘We must bear 
it patiently this once,” said she, “ but it is our own fault if we 
are obliged to bear it again; we have only to raise the levee a 
few feet higher, and the evil ceases to be inevitable.” There 
was a strange mixture in her character of yielding and resis- 
tance ; she was gentle and compassionate even to weakness, 
and yet often, when troubles and difficulties assailed us, she 
seemed to be lion-hearted. One instance I must relate; we 
had a black woman living with us who was a slave. She 
came with a child about two years old. As they were sitting 
on the edge of a small wharf that projected into the river, the 
child suddenly gave a spring from the mother’s arms and fell 
into the water. My wife was by, the mother screamed in 
agony but seemed to have no power of moving. My wife 
seized a pole near and measured the depth of the water, then 
exclaiming, “run for help,” plunged in; it was not over her 
head, she supported the child above it, till the frantic cries of 
the woman reached me. ‘ How could you peril you life ?” 
said I, when I held her safe in my arms. “I did not,” 
returned she, “I ascertained the depth of the water; God 
gives us self-possession and resolution, if we will only use 
them.” 

At length her own boy was taken ill, and we had the 
inexpressib’e distress of seeing our first-born expire. My poor 
wife had watched through two nights, and when there was no 
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longer hope, she sunk exhausted. She neither spoke nor 
moved for hours. I trembled for her intellect, and imagined 
she was becoming a maniac. ‘“ Speak to me, speak to me,” I 
exclaimed, throwing myself by her side. Never shall I forget 
the light which irradiated her countenance, as she replied, “ I 
have been reasoning with myself ‘ Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and not evil 7’ ” 

Some how or other, with the motto of my friend constantly 
in my mouth, I found | did not bear this calamity as well as 
she did. I endeavoured to study out this mystery. At first, 
I tried to persuade myself that women had not the same 
depth of feeling as men, that sorrow only glanced over the 
surface, but I was obliged to abandon this idea, when I saw 
how ingrained with every thought and action was her fervent 
sensibility. At last I began to realize that there was a different 
kind of submission from my friend Lewis Gray’s. I seated 
myself at the feet of my young wife, and we became fellow- 
students. I did not renounce my law-books, but every day 
I became more interested in her study, which was the word 
of God. 

How rapidly ten years pass! Our rooftree sheltered young 
minds and affectionate hearts ; we were no longer childless; 
we had discovered that there were no evils which brought fatal 
consequences but vice. Our crops might be blighted and our 
cattle swamped ; still we did not despair, but put in operation 
all our resolution to obviate the consequences, and we never 
failed of finding new resources. 

At the end of ten years I determined to visit once more my 
native home. I was induced the more to this step, from the 
air of gloom that pervaded the letters of my friend Lewis. He 
alluded to losses in the way of property, and at last said, 
inevitable ruin was impending over him. It was a joyous 
morning to my wife and children when we embarked for our 
expedition. I pass over the journey, and will not describe the 
meeting of near relations so long separated ; there were some 
absent from the family group; one sister, that | left beautiful 


as an angel, alas she never realized the fair promise of her 
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youth, on earth. My mother, too, my blessed mother! her 
seat was vacant. Time had softened the grief of the family, 
but mine had all its freshness. The next morning | arose 
while the dew was yet on the grass, and sought the burial 
ground. ‘To reach it through the fields I had to cross the race 
way of a mill. I remembered, when a child of five or six 
years old, how I had stood trembling and hesitating on the edge, 
doubtful whether to venture on the narrow plank. Now, with 
how much ease I crossed it ata leap. It is these associations 
simple and natural, that make the return to early scenes so 
touching. In how many different ways is the heart quickened ! 
God does not leave the world without witnesses of himself ; 
place ourselves where we will, there are eloquent preachers ; 
animate and inanimate objects speak to the heart that is open 
to instruction. 

I hastened to the city, for there was the elegant mansion of 
my friend, which had descended to him from his father. He 
received me with his wonted cordiality and introduced me to 
his wife. I was much struck with her noble appearance and 
could not help contrasting it with my own wife’s. It seemed 
to me, however, just as it should be; the little wild flower | 
had found in the cleft of a rock was not to vie with the 
magnificent crown imperial. 

A few moments of intercourse let me into the situation of 
my friend. His ignorance of commercial affairs had led him 
into various errors and losses, which he had tried to retrieve 
by speculation. [His own fortune and his wife’s were gone ; 
and what with mortgages and debts, there was nothing before 
him but penury in the course of a few years. Yet he “ thanked 
God that he was able to submit with resignation to these 
inevitable evils, and hoped he should continue to preserve the 
same temper of mind.” My views had changed since | saw 
him ; perhaps he was surprised that | did not give him my 
usual tribute of admiration for his magnanimity. “ Are you 
quite sure,” said I, “* that all these evils have been inevitable 
in themselves ? Have you not made them so? Was it 


actually necessary that you should enter into a line of business 
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for which you were not qualified ? When you perceived that 
you were becoming embarrassed in your affairs, was it neces- 
sary to persevere ? Was the sacrifice of your wife’s property 
another inevitable evil ?” 

‘lam aware,” said he in his calm, quiet manner, “ that 
things appear changed when we look back upon them. The 
rising and setting sun cast different shadows. We may 
possibly realize that evils which appeared inevitable might 
have been avoided; evils, which at the time seemed only to 
admit of unqualified submission.” 

** And how are we to ascertain that any are inevitable,” | 


| we have used every exertion to counteract them ? 


replied, * til 
God does not leave the decision to us—there is neither 
philosophy nor religion in taking it upon ourselves.” 

It require d some entre ary to prevail on Lewis to look into 
his own affairs and allow me to aid him. After much patient 
investigation, | was convinced that, with energy of action, a 
small part of his fortune might be saved from the wreck. 


* You must live.’ said I. ‘‘as others do upon your own 


CX rtions, and then you will be able to redeem a small portion 
of your property.” “The sum is beggary,” he replied. 
‘Ss ch beggary,” sai I, ** would be comparative wealth to me ; 
it is more than | ever posse ssed and yet | consider mvself 
blest with a competency.” ‘The next morning, in the presence 
of his wif my own, | renewed the conversation. I had 
begun to desp of my own eflorts ; a sort of monomania had 
> ed } he constan repeated * the re is no help; we 
must submit to inevitable evils.” “ You are right.” said my 


t 


wife in an animated tone, “* you have only to follow out your 
own system; you have submitted with wonderful equanimity 
to such evils as have come upon you, you must now submit to 
those that follow ; you must submit to toil and privation. Now 
s the time to prove that your syst m was one of principle 
rather than temperament, one derived from purpose and 
resolution, rather than indolence.” 


“* Where were you educated ?” said he, half laughing. “ In 


anew settlement, ina log-house, where we had enough of 
24 bas 
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what the world calls evils to struggle through. You must 
excuse my plain manner of speaking; I was taught no 
other.” 

“It was my wife,” said I, “* that first upset your theory, she 
persuaded me that resignation was an active principle, not a 
passive one. indeed she has almost persuaded me that there 
are no evils.” 

*“ None,” said she, “that we are to submit to, without 
striving to remove or mitigate. Old age and death are inevita- 
ble; but the good and wise will not call them evils, they belong 
to our present state of existence, and we take them as an 
inheritance. Vice, let it come in what form it will, is indeed 
an evil but not one which calls for submission but for vigorous 
res stance.” 

“ What do you say of sickness and bodily pain?” said 
Lewis. 

“ Experience often proves.” she replied, “ that they are not 
eventual evils even in this life: but whether they are or not 


itis not common to submit without trying to remove them ; 


quackery, in all its various forms, is but an appeal to this 
desire ol reitel indeed cannot ser how we can decide that 
anv calamity is inevitable till we hav taken everv method to 
remove 

‘One would think,” said he, * t signation and submis- 
sion had no human origin.” 

‘You are half right,” she rep with a smile, ** they are of 
heavenly origin and hav tt congeniality with human 

2 ‘ r . y | } 
interpretation. ( : resign so far from paisying the 
mind, nerves it to usel exert 
} 1 . 
Lewis at let vin cease | ( rose: he permitte¢ me to 


examine the state of his atlairs, and consented to secure what 
remained to his wife and children. He has hired an office and 
has resumed the practice of the law. 

Such is the present state of affairs; and in the three months 
that I have passed with him, evils which he considered inevita- 
ble no longer exist ; but | cannot conceal from myself that his 


theory has had a palsying effect upon his mind. He has yet 
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to learn that no one can be victorious who does not conduct as 
if there were no evils which cannot be obviated or mitigated. 

To-morrow we return to the far west, to our home of compara- 
tive hardship. Most joyfully shall we resume our simple occupa- 
tions and modes of life. We leave Lewis with wealth beyond 
what we possess, and only requiring industry and resolution to 
gain independence. But I feel discouraged when I reflect that 
he has yielded to the inevitable influence of other minds. No 
man is true to himself who does not find in his own soul the 
great principles of virtuous purpose. 





SELECTION. 


Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in 
the Old ‘Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall 
hear as many herse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of 
Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes; and adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant where they are incensed, or crushed ; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 


discover virtue. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Means AND Ewps; or, Sevr-Traininc. By the Author of 


Re dwood, Home 9 ec. 


Tuts book will be read of course, and has already been 
extensively read, as is eve rything coming from that source. 
dut the reading and the right use of the book may be aided, if 
its origin and purpose are fully known. It was solicited and 
written for the Scooot Lisrary, which is to be a * Collection 


of Original and Selected Works,” published under the sanction 


of the Massachusetts Board of Education. The design is to 


publish succe ssively tw . F fifty vo ; each, one 
ISmo., the other 12mo. ‘The former, or Juvenile Series, is 


intended for children of from ten or 1 rs of age, and 
under; the latter for individu t i and upwards—in 
other words, for advanced scholars and their parents.” 


We consider this one of 1 mportant plans that has 


} 


yet been devised in ; ion education. And as ten 


volume s of the First I soon to appear, if not 
already published, we ) » what we can to make the plan 
understood, that it may be at once encouraged. Its success 


depends on the encouragement given it by the public, and 


especially by School Committees, Districts, and parents. 


Not that these are to be s hool books, but books for the use of 


schools. ‘The whole idea is novel,so far as we are aware, and 


it strikes us as beautiful. It is to give to every public school, 
and private also if they desire it, a School Library ; to consist, 


not of class or text books, but of reading books, adapted to 
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children and youth, advanced scholars and their parents, as 
well as teachers. Many of our common schools have some 
such library connected with them now. But they are procured 
with difficulty, not well selected, nor made very useful. The 
Board of Education undertake to issue works, either written 


ri xpressly for the purpose, or revised, abridged, compiled and 


adapted to this end, under their direction and strict respon- 
sibility—no work to be admitted unless approved by every 
member of the Board. The plan will embrace every depart- 
ment of science and literature, designed for all classes and all 
pursuits, with nothing of an exclusive, sectarian or partisan 
character. Many of the first writers in the country, male and 
female, are engaged for one or both series. The whole will 
be printed in uniform style, of strong materials and fair type, 
and at lower prices, it is said, than any other series of equal 
home or abroad. ‘To make the purchase yet easier, 

» to be issued in sets of five and ten volumes at a time, 

* Bookcase, with lock and key, will be furnished 

the Library.” 


one, we repeat, has not been 

put forward with better 

deeply mortified, if the 
sustain d. 

these remarks, Means 

s to be re-pub- 

smaller or Juvenile 

composed. It is inscribed 

-Wornn _ and should be 

ln any other view, we 

‘kable book for Miss Sedgwick. But 

s purpose and that is always high 

exposition of the many matters 


prope in education ; self-training, and 
training of the ound. it is therefore very various in its 
topics, and in its treatment of them necessarily very general 


lt uses free yi wisely wh thers have well written, and 


Health. Dress, Manners, 
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Conversation, Reading, &c. &c., with anecdotes and brief 
narratives, drawn up with the author’s peculiar tact and beauty. 
This species of writing constitutes, in our view, Miss Sedgwick’s 
truest and noblest sphere. We rejoice that she has entered, 
and seems disposed to occupy it. Her Home, Live and Let 
Live, Rich Poor Man, and Love Token, will do more for her 
fame and for the world, than all else that she has done. 
** Means and Ends” is a fit companion. May there be enough 
more to fill the longest shelf of the new Bookcase. And may 
no Library, for school or family, be so essentially defective, as 


the want of these would indicate. 


DeerBrook: A Nove. By Harriet Martineau. 


; 


It S late to notice th Ss. b it not too late We wish it may 


be I ui extensively—notl by mere novel reade rs, not by the 


haters of everv' from the same source, nor by those who 


ipa i common weaknesses, or uncommon yet 


But any who are free from prejudice, and 
, —_ 
ith,and can estimate the use ness of delineating 
in its darkest and its brig! ‘olours, will 
to re ad D ecroro I, The I \ be w . ft its of neral 
; ‘ ‘ ] 
eness, and many digressions, ! tracteristic faults. 
may smile at some pages, and skip others. But they 


id to read on, and satisfied that | ; tim well spent. 


find characters and sce) iraw th a power and 


om by no means common. nd th i as be autiful 
unph of conscious Integrity, quiet faith, and noble virtue, 


{ten presented n lil DOOKS, ‘have heard of some 


rs calling this book ** dull,” and » reviewers ** stupid.” 
We should be sorry to have no better proof of the soundness 
judgments or the oodness of their hearts. 


. 
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Cuartes Hartiann, the Village Missionary. Boston : 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1839. 


Tue authorship or origin of this book is not clear. Its title 
page tells us only that it is “ revised and prepared by Wm. A. 
Aleott, author of ‘The House I live in,” &c.” And the 
preface says, “‘some portions of the work are not wholly 
original, but none of it has ever been widely circulated ; and 
those parts which possess most of their original shape and 
character have been greatly modified, and it is believed much 
improved.” We dislike this indirect and blind way of putting 
forth a book, ever so small. Why not tell us whether it is a 
republication, or compilation, or neither, an American or 
English production? With this exception, we like the book. 
It is pleasant and useful. There is no particular reason for 
calling its hero a missionary, except that he labours to do good, 
as the teacher of a common and a Sunday School, and in all 
humble ways. The different dispositions of his children, and 
various incidents, perfectly natural and well told, are given in 
successive narratives, and are calculated to interest and 
mpress the young mind. ‘There is nothing strained, nothing 
doctrinal or in any way objectionable. ‘The bad children are 


all reformed, a little more speedily and surely than is common 


perhaps, but the moral is good, and we recommend the book 


to all, espec ially for Sunday Schools. 


.0 Books, in six Volumes, Complete. 


Tuese likewise, Weeks, Jordan & Co. have just published 
in a uniform and excellent edition. We have referred to parts 
of it before, we now notice it asa whole in this new form, 
because it is excellent in itself, and in better style and stronger 
binding than the earlier separate parts. A good binding for a 
child’s book now is almost as rare asa good book. This is 
beautiful and yet durable. As a series, we regard it as the 
most valuable addition that has been made for many years to 


our Juvenile shelves. 
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Trapitions oF Patestine. Edited by Harriet Martineau. 
Boston: William Crosby & Co. 1839. 


Tuts delightful book, the best, in our opinion, which its 
author has ever produced, is here republished under its original 
title and in exact conformity with the English copy. In the 
former American edition the title was changed, for no sufficient 
reason that we could discern, to “Times of the Saviour,” 
and some passages, no less unnecessarily, we think, were 
omitted. We are glad to find that inthis edition its name and 
integrity are restored. It is moreover adorned with a beauti- 
fully engraved frontispiece. This work has always been an 
especial favourite with us. ‘The design is a most happy one ; 
and, with the exception here and there of a little excessive 
orientalism, and the want of simplicity arising from too great 
an effort to be simple—faults which we can scarcely mention 
without seeming to represent them greater than they are—it is 


felicitously executed. ‘The glimpses which it gives of the 


intense emotion caused in the Jewish breast by the coming of 


Jesus, are at once vivid and just. ‘These sketches are inspired 
I 


by a dec p reverence of the characte r ol the Saviour, and a 
just sense of the priceless worth of the truth he revealed, and 
are consequently calculated to awaken the same feelings in 
the reader, as well as to overcome the effect of long familiarity 
) the Gospel narrative, and to give fresh interest to the 
perusal of it. Commentaries and formal « ertations on the 


wit 


manners, opinions, and feelings of the Jews in the times of the 
Saviour, and the popular expectations res] ng the coming 
Messiah, have all the r appropriate place and are indispensably 
necessary ; but we suspect that even tl tudent will confess 
that from this little book, the delight of children, he has 
obtained more lively and definite ideas on these important 
subjects, so far as it professes to illustrate them, than from 
those learned he Ips. We suppose that eve ry re ide r has laid 
this book down with regret that there is no more of it; that 


his curiosity has been excited only to receive such slender 
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gratification ; but herein the author has shown good judgment. 
A work of this design might easily have been carried out to a 
faulty length, and though we should have been thankful for 
much more than we have got, we commend her for erring on 


the safe side. 


Tue Litrtte Learner; or, Rupiments oF Reapinc. By 
John Pierpont. Boston: D. H. Williams. 1839. 


THERE is nothing in the publications of the day, or the signs 
of the times, that interests us more, than the new Reading 
Books for schools, and the improvements made in them 
When we contrast them with our own school-days and books, 
we get no contemptible idea of “a new earth.” Who would 
have thought then of sitting down to read a school-book for 
pleasure, or recommending it to the children or parents in 
search of * pretty books ?”’ This we can now do. There are 
few more pleasant or profitable juvenile works, than several of 
the reading buvks lately published. And this of Mr. Pierpont’s 
will be inferior to none of them, to most superior. It completes 
his series, beginning with the American First Class Book, and 
descending (in the order of publication) to this in the Rudi- 
ments. <A better series we do not know; and we are particu- 
larly pleased with the two last and youngest, the most difficult 
to execute well. The Young Reader and The Little Learner, 
should be found in every family of children, and every 
Juvenile Library, as well as in schools. ‘This last is entirely 
original, and portions in original verse. It is perfectly simple, 
entertaining, and instructive. There is sense and use in its 
Lessons. QO, that it had always been so with such books! We 
commend it to private teachers, school-committees, and all 
jamilies—only staying to ask, by way of criticism, whether 
plow is good orthography, or men “at work, a-plowing,” th 


best grammar ? 








INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. Surrwoon.—The name of Mrs. Sherwood is familiar to every 
one who has known any thing of children’s books for the last twenty 
years. The “Trumpet and Universalist Magazine’’ of this city, 
contains a letter from this lady to Rev. David Thom of Liverpool, 
(England)—not our friend Rev. J. H. Thom—by whom it was 
communicated to Dr. W. F. Tuelon of Halifax, N.S., from which we 
make the following extracts :— 

“ Worcester, Nor. 13th, 1838 

Dear Sir,—It is very probable that you may never have heard of 
my name, although | am pretty well known in many nurseries and 
school rooms by the name of Mrs. Sherwood; and I will hasten to 
explain my reason for addressing you 

I was brought up by pious parents. My father, Dr. Butt, was a 
King’s Chaplain, a man of. more real christian charity than I have 
perhaps ever since met with. But as to any doctrine beyond those 
generally taught in those days,—for my father has been dead over forty 
years, l derived none from him beyund what is indeed most precious, 
a general idea of the love of God, through Christ 

Like most young people, after I had left the school-room, I had littl 
or no thought of religion; but about the age of 24, I began to think of 
it again, and began to work with all my strength, and to wonder why I 


did not feel my heart getting bette I have no doubt, that from that 
p d, there was a certain progress in my mind towards the truth; 


that . with some intervals of unusual darkness, I was made to see 
more and more of what our Saviour has done, and to expect less and 
less, from man’s endeavour 

But it was not till about seven years since, that I was impressed, 
when at Geneva, by a conversation upon this passage ‘As in Adam, 
&c. in which Dr. Malan was endeavouring to prove, that the a// in one 
part of the sentence, had not the full meaning which we know it has 
in the other. 1 was utterly dissatisfied with this explanation of the 
passage ; and, from that time, my mind and that of my youngest 
daughter, never rested, till the Almighty had reveale¢ what we now 
are satisfied to be the truth: viz. that all, without exception, live in 
Christ 

In speaking again of myself, my dear sir, I have had much worldly 
honor, as a writer for children; all of which is for the present gone, 
because God has given me grace to proclaim my belief in this doctrine 
But what is the loss of human praise, when compared with what others 
have endured for the cause of truth! I merely mention this that you 
may understand, if you favor me with an answer, what the sort of 
person is you have to deal with.”’ 
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Mrs. Sherwood avows her belief in the doctrine of “ Universal 
Salvation.’"”’ Whether she includes under this doctrine a denial of 
future retribution, we cannot determine from her letter. She expresses 
her approbation of a book written by Mr. Thom, in regard to which she 
says, ‘‘there is not one point in which I disagree with you.”’ We have 
never seen this book. Some of our readers may be better acquainted 


with it. 


Foreign Missions.—The American Board of Commissioners held a 
public meeting at the Marlborough Chapel, in Boston, on Thursday, 
May 30. It appears that the receipts the past year were 252,000 
dollars. There are connected with the Board 26 missions, 85 stations, 
and 365 American Missionaries, including 135 ordained ministers 
The whole number of Missionaries, American and Native, is 480. 50 
churches have been established, embracing 12,000 communicants, 
nearly 10,000 of whom are in the Sandwich Islands. 2,000,000 copies of 
books have been published, making 170,000,000 of pages 


Ministry at Large in Exncianp.—In proof of the interest which 
this subject is exciting among our brethren abroad, we quote the 
following from a speech delivered at a public meeting in Bristol, in 
April last Mr. Ph lp said, 


‘Few men, perhaps, present have had such opportunities as myself 





' 
to form a just estimate of the results and beneficial effects of a Minis- 
trv at lars Having the happiness of being the son of a M ssionary, 
ind having the privile of frequently visiting the scene of his useful 
labours, | have had an opportunity of seeing the immens« od which 
has been effected; and would that I could ring but a small part before 
your view In a letter addressed from my honoured parent on the 
subject, he says, ** Perhaps there never was a time when the claims of 
the poor, the wretched, and the vicious in this country, were greater, if 
so great, a t the pre it; and this, perhaps, is greatly owing to a 
defective state of Christian feeling and of rational exertion The 


disciple’s words recorded in Matt. xv. 23, aptly express the sentiments 


and feelings of too many Christians: ‘Send her away, for she crieth 


after us Don't suffer misery to cross my path; let 1 not be annoy- 
ed by sights of wretchedness or tales of wor The priest and the 
levite have been re-acted a thousand times, both in a civil and a 
religious point of view Others hide themselves under their abuse of 
poor human nature. The miseries of the poor are represented as a 


udgment, and each of their deviations from the path of virtue as 
meriting endless torture; as if the poverty of thousands was not 
unavoidable, or as if endless torture was a mere toy The highway— 
the treadmill—the penitentiary—Van Dieman’s Land—Canada—the 
back settlements of America—anywhere, or by any means—only take 
them out of my sight. It reminds me of an anecdote of Mr Rosvear, 
of St. Austle, who, when praying for a man that was an obstacle to 
their building a chapel, said, ‘ Whether God takes him, or the devil 
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takes him, take him away.’ and the people shouted men! But how 
different is this from the spirit and temper of the Christian Teacher 
and the genius of his religion! ‘They need not depart,’ said the 
Saviour: ‘give ye them to eat I cannot send them away fasting, lest 
they faint by the way.’ Their minds, it is true, are of the highest 
importance - their moral and religious wants were the greater, but their 
physical wants must not be neglected , Tell the Unitarians 
of Bristol that it would delight an old man’s heart, to see them earnest- 
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